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THE LITERARY MEDAL. 

STIMULATED by the reorganization of Chi Delta Theta, 
comes the remoulding of the Medal offered by The 
Literary Magazine for the best written essay submitted by 
any undergraduate. Perhaps one may ask why Chi Delta 
Theta should influence The Literary Magazine to offer the 
medal again for competition. The reason is because it seems 
apparent that Yale undergraduates are steadily becoming more 
and more eager to read and write. Therefore, the Lit. feels 
that it is fitting that it do its part in giving these undergrad- 
uates something to write for. Perhaps it is unfortunate, how- 
ever true, that those in Yale do things not because they enjoy it, 
but because they feel that it is required of them to accomplish 
something. For when a man plays football, or runs, he does so 
with always before him the material reward — bl "Y." But 
when a man writes — (it is a disease even the best of us have) — 
there is little which he attains by so doing. 

Of course, one may rightly argue that the benefits of writing 
for writing's sake (No! not the reader's) are manifold and an 
enormous reward for his labors. To this we answer in the 
affirmative ; we agree with all our hearts. What we do say is, 
however, that at Yale one must have something very concrete 
to show for what he has done to be considered successful in 
college. The eternal question asked as a graduate's name is 
brought up, "What did he do up here?" perhaps frightens us 
into doing what we don't care for, what does not interest us. 
We shudder when we think of our names being brought up by 
future usurpers of our campus, our Yale. Why is it so often 
we see an entirely physically unfit youth spend afternoon after 
afternoon having himself hounded to pieces on the football 
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field? Or again, how can we account for the stammering 
Dramat. candidate or the News heeler. Are these enjoying 
themselves? Of course not. Are they "doing it for Yale?" 
We doubt it. It is the pervading nervousness of the place that 
keeps us going, that has made it a tradition that a Yale under- 
graduate accomplish something. The editor, the heroine in 
the Dramat. the 'varsity hero are all on a par. Each has suc- 
ceeded in his line. But is it good medicine, this forcing a man 
to do something, this fear of being the unaccomplished? Is it 
good for one? Of course it is. It creates in the undergrad- 
uate, first, determination, and second, energy — ^a pretty strong 
combination with which to meet life. 

Perhaps a gold medal in itself is not a reward sufficient to 
warant any great exertion to obtain it, but a medal is as heavy 
as what it stands for. A great number of years back it was first 
awarded, and until 1908 the Literary medal was considered a 
sign of accomplishment. So again the Magazine offers this 
reward for the best combination of knowledge and natural 
writing ability, in short, for the best written essay of the year. 

Someone once said that the ability to criticize an essay is the 
surest mark of the educated gentleman. This is true and cer- 
tainly, therefore, may the same be said of him who can write an 
essay worth criticizing. So one may see that The Lit. is at- 
tempting to accomplish something itself in again awarding the 
medal. We are offering compensation for work in the form 
of Yale tradition moulded into gold and we are forcing you, (to 
repeat what we previously said with regard to enjoying that 
which we are doing at Yale) to make yourselves educated gen- 
tlemen. Truly a worthy ambition. 

The ability to carry a football safely through a crimson mob 
and between two white posts is not life lasting. Neither can 
one ride madly on a bicycle all his days. Even he who struts 
and plays his part must soon weary of the "glamor of the 
lights." The delight of a good book and the proverbial pipe are 
ever enjoyable. It is for this reason more than all the others we 
have so laboriously enumerated that we are really doing our 
part to keep bright the glow of Literary enthusiasm which of 
late seems to h€ burning anew at Yale. 

Charles M. Stewart, 3rd. 
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SONG OF A FORGOTTEN SHRINE.TO PAN. 

Come to me, Pan, with your wind-wild laughter, 
Where have you hidden your golden reed? 

Pipe me a torrent of tune-caught madness, 
Come to me, Pan, in my lonely need. 

Where are the white- footed youths and the maidens, 

Garlanded, rosy-lipped, lyric with spring? 
They tossed me poppies, tall lilies and roses 

And now but the winds their soft blown petals bring. 

Where are the fauns and the nymphs and the satyrs ? 

Where are the voices that sang in the trees ? 
Beauty has fled like a wind-startled nestling, 

Beauty, O Pan and your sweet melodies. 

Come to me ! Come to me ! God of mad music. 
Come to me, child of the whispering night. 

Bring to all silences, torrents of music. 

People all shadows with garlands of light. 

John C. Farrar. 
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OF THE LEAST? 

'T^HERE is a delightful fascination about antique shops with 
•^ their miscellany of faded glories. A relic of Madame de 
Pompadour hobnobs with an Etruscan vase, while fans and 
perfume jars, jewels and rapiers furnish infinite suggestion, 
piquing the imagination of the beholder until his mind runs 
riot in the midst of imagined amours and intrigues. All the 
artifice of all artificial ages is here: Watteau's shepherdesses, 
Corot's nymph's, Gainsborough's huge-hatted duchesses — ^now 
they fascinate us with their delicacy, now with their gorgeous- 
ness. Just so that flirt among the muses, Society Verse, cap- 
tures us with her naivete or her euphuism. Where most poetry 
makes an attempt to interpret the deeper moods of life, she, 
with various gay devices, stifles the greater part of emotion and 
is able to capture all things : a muff, a fan, a good old wine, a 
book, a sauce and not infrequently, a petticoat ! This is a genial 
muse fit for an evening near an open fire, one in whose ranks we 
find many anonymous writers, yet such names as Dryden and 
Shakespeare; for even g^eat men, when off their guard find 
pleasure in the contemplation of certain muffs, good sauces 
and old wines. 

In form, in extreme elaboration and naive idealism the 
troubador chanson furnished the ground work for all future 
court poetry and vers d' occasion. But the ballads and romances 
of the Chaucerian Period while borrowing that magic back- 
ground of grim castle and fantastic dragon, had not yet the 
Provence ease and charm of expression. It is not unpleasant to 
feel that the English language was slow to don the 'saffron cloak 
of artifice, nor to know that the sturdy Saxon limbs are not 
afraid, on occasion, to wear the brown smock of peasantry. 
Gradually, now, from the Renaissance and its artistic brilliancy 
in Italy such poets as the deft and bitterly satirical John Skelton 
caught a lighter ^spirit, which jumped the ages to Calverly and 
Gilbert, exotic in rhythm, daintily expressed : 
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"My propire Bessy 
My praty Bessy 

Turn ones agayne to me, 
For sleepy ste thou 'Bessy 
Or wakes thou Bessy 

Myne herte h3rt ys with the." 

"My deysy delectabyll 
My primrose comendabyll 
My violet amyabyll 
My ioye inexplicabyll 

Nowe tume agayne to me." 

From now through the period of the Cavalier poets, was the 
May time of Society verse. Since then, life has become more 
complex and more imitative. It is not that good light verse has 
not been written but there is not so much of it, and it lacks the 
careless babble of country pleasures, the lilt of pipe and tabor, 
the preponderous artificiality and whimsicality which the sheer- 
est leisure alone can inspire. Some of its charm lay in its wan- 
toness, its play with life as if every day were a holiday and every 
holiday filled with sunshine. In those days writing was not 
merely a vocation or even, an avocation, it was the natural way 
for a gallant to court his queen or his mistress. How delightful 
it must have been to plan a masque or frame a compliment for 
Queen Elizabeth ! What a wonderful task to write an eulogy 
for such an ugly woman! There must have been many sly 
winks over sputtering candle flames when the court darlings 
penned delightful songs in her honor. 

In modern times we are consciously writing light verse. Hav- 
ing escaped from the KoiMro<j>aK€kopprii>jova, pomp-bundle-worded 
days of Johnson and Pope we have attempted to leap back, but 
g^otesqueness of rhyme scheme or other oddities of form often 
take the place of sheer native charm. Thackeray's peculiar 
rhyhies and sparkling wit, for example, while they are in the 
main delightful, at times througli a direct effort to appear 
exotic, are a trifle halting. It seems almost as though we forgot 
to laugh at the humor which crowds the streets of life, and sat 
contentedly in our smug studies manufacturing grinning pup- 
pets of nonsense. 

Among the followers and imitators of Horace and Catullus — 
those whose harps have been touched with the leviore plectro — 
two stand out giants in their pigmy division of poetry, — Robert 
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Herrick for the old time, Austin Dobson for the new. A con- 
sideration of these two men crystallizes the tendencies of light 
verse throughout the long course of its development, and brings 
forward for our consideration some of the most charming lyrics 
of all time. 

Herrick lived through practically the entire Elizabethan 
Period, a partaker of its depths, a singer of its virtues, vices and 
customs. We know little of his life, but what we do know — 
that he was a parson in a quiet country village — leads us to sus- 
pect that his flock )vas not burdened with discourses on strictness 
of morals. Perhaps nowhere in poetry is it easier to read char- 
acter than here, and the one word that sums it up is easy-going. 
Can't you picture him, comfortably stout, ambling down the 
road on a contented gray mare, nodding to Cynthia or throwing 
sly kisses to Perilla, getting down at the tavern to talk it over 
with the boys, and preaching of a quiet Sunday, a sermon that 
only now and then wakes the dozing squire with flashes of 
daring humor? 

His poetry covers as wide a range as it is easy to imagfine; 
from cedars to the king, from daffodils to manna. Of all these 
he sang with the irrepresible spirit of youth and the care- free 
voice of the enthusiastic epicurean. Each moment of the day, 
each object that crossed his path seems to have been filled with 
delightful suggestion, there is nothing 'so small that it is not 
worth a glittering epigram, and, sad to relate, nothing so base, 
that it cannot be expressed in his verses. His love, his religious 
opinions, indeed his whole outlook on life is permiscuotrs and 
undiscriminating, 

"This lady's short, that mistresse she is tall; 
But long or short, Vm well content with all." 

That he finds Julia's breath charming in no way hinders him 
from adoring carnations in Lucia's cheek, nor from dreaming 
wild dreams of Electra. All things receive their due, with a 
light golden touch as if enclosed in a shimmering bubble, ready 
each moment to break. Saintsbury says he was a man "skilled 
at catching and contented to catch the thoughts, the impressions, 
the joys and the sorrows of the present moment." As a chronic- 
ler of rural customs he tells us of hock-cart and meadow, of the 
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shepherd and his rural love-making ; but hi's greatest charm lies 
in his treatment of flowers and the delicate radiance of his love 
poetry. "Upon a Virgin kissing a rose" is dangerously pretty, 
but there is something more — a native grace of expression that 
rescues it from the commonplace, 

"Twas but a single rose 

Till you on it did breathe, 
But since (me thinks) it shows 
Not so much rose as wreathe." 

Flowers, like his lovely maiden's are part and parcel of the 
daily routine, to be plucked and admired, to be forgotten but 
never cast aside. They suggest Julia's lips and eyes, they 
prophecy happiness or death, and in this connection is again 
illustrated that faculty of exquisite littleness which his mind was 
capable of expressing. Gilli-flowers spring from his kisses, 
daisies are commanded not to shut so soon, to stay awake till 
Julia close her eyes ; and again, 

" Roses at first were white, 

Till they could not agree 
Whether my Sappho's breast 

Or they more white should be. 
But being vanquisht quite, 

A blush their cheeks o'erspread, 
Since which (believe the rest) 

The roses first came red." 

Only seldom is there deeper passion as in "A *Maid''s La- 
ment*', only seldom is the thought pointed — here, surely is 
Society Verse of the very first water, curiously unhampered by 
restrictions of any sort, and though at times of pompous and 
elaborate structure, still retaining its characteristic lightness. 
His style completely over-steps the restrictions of his age. 
Hazlitt says his verse is, "One of the most varied specimens of 
rythmical harmony in the language, flowing with an almost 
wonderful grace and flexibility." 

Dobson, with Herrick as his great model, is the most avowed 
and brilliant writer of Society Verse. He has the same Midas' 
Touch, and very nearly the same grace of rythm. In the 
"Vario" we find "For a Copy of Herrick", 
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"Many days have come and gone, 
Many suns have set and shone, 
Her rick, since thou sangst of Wiake, 
Morris dance and Barley-break: — 
'Many men have ceased from care, 
Many maidens have been fair. 
Since thou sangst of Julia's eyes, 
Julia's lawns and tiffanies; — 
Many things are past, but thou 
Golden-mouth, art singing now. 
Singing clearly as of old. 
And thy numbers are of gold." 

Dobson's range is wide — not so much so as Herrick's, since 
we have no attempt at religious poetry — ^but wide enough so 
that tragedy and pathos find a place. "Before Sedan", while 
the metrical scheme is a bit too crisp for the subject matter, 
ends with a note of genuine tenderness, 

"Ah, if beside the dead. 

Slumbered the pain! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain I 
If the grief died; — But no; — 
Death will not have it so." 

It is strange that while he seems to have felt deeply he never 
escapes from a consciousness of rhyme scheme. Again in 
"Rank and File" we have an almost perfect example of intense 
tragic emotion expressed in an artificial metre, 

"O undistinguished Dead! 
Whom the bent covers, or the rock-strewn steep 
*Shows to the stars, for you I mourn — I weep, 
O undistinguished dead!" 

"None knows your name. 
Blackened and blurr'd in the wild battle's brunt 
Hotly you fell with all your wounds in front: 
This is your fame I" 

But in the lighter poems where the artificiality of metre fits 
the gaiety of thought Dobson is unexcelled. His language, 
instead of bubbling untrammeled like Herrick's, seems to come 
tripping from the pen, it is light, and full of an almost complete 
optimism. In the most restricted forms : villanelle, triolet or 
ballade, he is always at ease, picking his way daintily. From 
the French he borrows copiously and his use of foreign words, 
while doubtless an affectation, does lend a certain charm and 
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music to the stanza. "Une Marquise," one of the most shim- 
mering specimens of light verse in the language, is character- 
istic both in construction and in tricks of wording. The long 
and yet delicate-sounding rhymes which occur at frequent inter- 
vals, of Marquise, bees, ease and so forth retard the otherwise 
swift action, and one lingers delightedly on that lengthened 
syllable; The frou-frou of her fan is not more di'stinct than 
that of brilliant wording. French words come thick and fast. 
You are nothing if not French, Belle Marquise! 

**You were *Reine' and 'Mire d'Amour^; 

You were *Vinus d Cythere* 
'Sappho mise en Pompadour^, 
And 'Minerve en Parabire" — 

Dancing, twirling, laughing you fly across the page, mid 
"Madrigals and catches", "just a pinky porcelaine trifle. Belle 
Marquise'^ 

"Wrought in rarest Rose-Dubarry, 
Quick at verbal point and parry, 
Clever, doubtless; — but to marry? 
No, Marquise I" 

Then the moral undertone — perhaps we are just a bit sorry 
that it is there ; but still delicately handled, 

'Wittier, perhaps, than any other, 
You -were neither wife nor mother, 
Belle Marquise." 



So among shepherds and paintings, jewels, old vases, furs, 
gardens, fans and furbelows, like an eternal spirit of youth 
Dobson flutters, touching the grave here and there, but ever 
rising again. His two faults are that he is highly imitative and 
that, at times, his thought is too slight to warrant the elaborate 
versification, but even these can be excused when one considers 
that in spite of it, few of his verses lack real charm. 

Then, after all, you ask, is this sort of thing worth while? 
What have rose lights and mignonette to do with life — can we 
call a glorification of the artificial poetry ? But even the arti- 
ficial sometimes attains the highest beauty, and the writers of 
Society Verse did not fail to stoop at times to a glorification of 
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the common-place. They perform the office of showing us 
smiles where tears migfht otherwise lurk, of immortalizing us in 
our lighter moods, and, perhaps, aid in humanizing the realms 
of poetry. To some extent, it is true, Her rick and Dobson have 
sacrificed fundamental greatness in their dedication of genius 
to the lighter muse ; but how many sad hearts they have made 
gay, how much charm they have brought to all of us : — 

"If life an empty bubble be, 
How sad for those who cannot see 
The rainbow in the bubble." 

John C. Farrar. 
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FAIRIES' JOY. 

I. 

"Ah me ! Titania's restless 
As the jewelled humming-bird. 
She sulks and sighs 

And flicks away us elves like wanton flies 
When stealing up, a dapper herd, 
We laugh into her sullen angry eyes. 
Not since Lord Theseus' marriage has she stirred 
Her tumbling locks with such a gust of wrath," 
Quoth Cobweb, lying with his heels in air 
And frowning as he sprawled across the path. 

"Yes," whimpered Mustardseed ; 

"And, like steel wire, my wings 

Tug at my shoulder-blades ; for all the earth 

Tve lightly skimmed in search of soothing mead. 

Weary am I, 'but nothing brings 

Peace to her heart, where simple dearth 

Makes immortality a desert now. 

Vast as the swirling chaos of the sky' 

Says Oberon to me," and with big stride 

The elf mocked His Bombastic Majesty. 

Moth swaggered on the scene. With pride 

His tiny chest was swelled, and in his bow 

Conceit. " 'Tis long time," muttered Mustardseed, 

"Since elves preened so. What booty rare 

Rests in that casket?" 

Moth's eyes just twinkled at the sprites 

Who staggered after, and with painful care 

On shoulders bore a jade-encrusted box. 

"That which will bring the shafts of amber lig'hts 

Back to Titania's lustrous eyes. What shocks 

And buffets I've been through 1 But follow me 

To our Queen's bower." 
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II. 

Lax as a weary flower 

Titania lay, but with an anrgy frown 

Her brow was furrowed. Weariness of life 

Gloomed in her eyes. Under their caps of brown 

The elves were grinning, gossiping like daws 

As, trooping in, they halted with their prize. 

Quoth Moth, with shaking jaws 

Under Titania's scowl : "Great Oberon's wife !" 

And sprawled beneath her furious blows. 

Up scrambled he, and rubbing his small nose : 

"Great Queen ! The languor of tfie Orient, 

The drowsiness of popies in the fragrance of the rose 

I bring to thee ! The joy of life 

In happy lassitude." 

"Give me to taste 
That which will make me sicken to the death 
That is denied to me, and throw thee deep 
Into the prison of a hollow tree." 

The lid was raised and out a breath 

Of sweetest frankincense stole, exquisitely chaste 

But warmly sensuous. Titania glanced 

Within disdainfully. 

Like columns from Carrara's snowy mine, 

On richly crimson samite, which enhanced 

Their purity, lay four small perfect shafts. 

Fit pillars for an elfin palace fine. 

Titania with a dainty finger picked 

One out and wondered with lips pursed ; 

The marble white but cased a rich brown weed. 

Moth flew to aid her : first 
He slipped the pretty thing between her lips. 
Then, with a ruby, into flame he tricked 
The end of it. She drew a puzzled breath 
Sighing : A filmy cloud in lazy spirals slips 
From out her mouth. She starts and pouts. 
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Then breathing quickly, clouds the green wood air 

With ragged fronds of smoke. An elfish gleam 

Flickers in her lazy eye?s. "Brave elf and fair," 

She murmurs. "Deep in Lethe's sleepy stream 

My cares are drowned. Come, elvish boys with shouts 

Awake the air, in summons to the God 

Who charmed the faint sweet music of the spheres 

To silver silence, perfumed with the tears 

That make the rainbow wings of Iris wet." 

So off the jolly elves, with lightning shod, 
Flew fast to find the weaver of the toy 
That long thereafter elves called "Fairies' Joy", — 
But he who tells it later — ^Cigarette. 

R. Barrett. 
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BETRAYED. 

Harold Bowes had been standing jtist inside the Scott street 
entrance to the Fair for about half an hour, looking impatiently 
at his watch time and again, but when Edith finally appeared 
he answered her first quefstion with "Oh, I just got here this 
minute." 

He stood staring at her for a second or two before he asked 
her : "Shall we go right down to the California Building?" 

"Yes, let's, I'm getting tired of just looking around at the 
exhibits, although I thought I never should when the Fair 
first opened." 

"It's still interesting to me," said Harold as they commenced 
walking down towards the Tower of Jewel's. "I wais over here 
yesterday with my uncle and he was explaining a lot of the 
statues to me. Did you ever get interested in that sort of 
thing?" 

"Oh, yes. I was for a time. I joined an art class a couple 
of weeks after the opening of the Fair, but I couldn't keep my 
interest up, so I dropped out shortly afterwards. I enjoy the^ 
Fair more as a whole than by studying the minute parts of it. 
Take the view one gets down through this tunnel under the 
Tower of Jewels, across the Court of the Universe, and so, 
between those two buildings farther on, out to the bay." 

Harold took her arm as they crossed the palm-bordered 
street. 

'Did you see Fred this morning?" asked Edith. 

'Yes. He came around and called for me at my uncle's in 
Berkeley. Drove me over to the University and took me 
through the fraternity house. They've certainly got a fine 
place." 

"Oh, I'm crazy about it. Last year's formal dance over there 
was the best one on the whole campus. You give the same kind 
of an affair at Illinois, don't you?" 

"Practically. Fred and I were talking over a lot of those 
things this morning. It's awfully funny that we should be 
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fraternity mates. When I met him at your house last Tuesday 
I had no idea of it until you told me. Now I can see why you 
seemed so glad when you found out what my fraternity was." 
He glanced at her keenly as though to catch her slighest emo- 
tion. 

But she answered quite naturally, "Yes, of course." I've 
known Fred awfully well for years." 

They were approaching the California Building, and even 
now could hear the music. It seemed to put Harold in a dif- 
ferent mood, for as they entered he remarked : "After all ^there 
is a decided educational advantage to this Fair, and it's not such 
a bore at that." Edith laughed. 

They stood in the crowd for a while, watching the dancing. 
It was a real treat. Here were dancers of every description — 
that well-matched pair in front of them might have gone upon 
the stage judging by their perfection, but even as they were 
making a beautiful turn an awkward pair bumped into them 
and blushingly apologized. 

"Hello, Edith," came a voice from behind them. 

"Oh, hello Tom ! Mr. Hawkins meet Mr. Bowes. Yes, I'm 
dancing this afternoon. . . I'll be delighted. . . Let's 
see. Make it the fourth," and she smiled sideways at Harold. 

They danced the next three together, but almost before Har- 
old realized it Mr. Hawkins was around for his dance. 

Harold watched them start out. What a figure Edith made. 
And what style in dress. It was rather daring to wear such a 
bright orange belt on that gray suit; but how well the whole 
combination became her. As he watched her she turned his 
way and smiled. Self-consciously he Wheeled abruptly around 
and walked out onto the large porch. 

The fog had commenced to roll in from the bay. At first, 
nothing but a thin mist, it had grown thicker and thicker each 
moment, until now it was spreading its white mantle over the 
whole city. Those three gray battleships directly ahead seemed 
to melt into it, almost to become a part of it. Goat Island was 
no longer distinguishable. Harold shivered, but he remained 
there gazing absently before him. 

It was a great contrast to three days ago when they had been 
in the Muir Woods. Edith had been so anxious for him to 
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see all the sights during his few weeks' stay in San Francisco 
that she became almost his guide, and they had been to many 
points of interest together. He thought of their walk among 
the huge trees in the warm, quiet valley, and he remembered 
how the sunlight had come down between the trees in great 
uneven streaks; how he and Edith had stopped on the little 
wooden bridge and dropped sticks into water, and how Edith 
knew that she couldn't make that long step to the big rock in the 
middle of the tiny stream. She had laughed as he lifted her 
onto it. He had thought that they were alone, but just then 
a band of sightseers had swarmed around a bend, and some of 
them had laughed when they saw the two figures on the rock 
in mid-stream. They had been forced to fall in behind the pro- 
cession in order to catch their train. That was a small tragedy 
to Harold, especially coming after their ride down the mountain 
in the gravity car. As they rounded one curve at high speed 
Edith had stifled a little cry and clung tightly to him. He re- 
membered how his heart had pounded as he instinctively started 
to put his arm around her, ostensibly for protection. But at 
that moment he had caught the eye of the sphinx-like brakeman 
staring at him. He had faltered, and opportunity fled. 

That evening his aunt, with whom he was staying, told him 
how clever Edith was. 

"Do you know that 'she makes all her own clothes?" she 
said. "Her folks let her pick out any cloth she wishes, but she 
does all the designing herself. I don't think you can find a 
better dressed girl than Edith in San Francisco. At Christmas 
time she paints a lot of little cards for the White House, our 
department store, and makes enough money out of it to buy all 
the presents which she gives away." 

"But I thought her family was well off. Mother told me that 
her father was very prosperous." 

"Oh, that's true enough. But Edith enjoys doing those 
things." 

Harold began to see a different girl beneath the one who 
spoke so often of dances and auto rides. It seemed to him as 
though he saw her in a different light than anyone else did. 
Perhaps this merry exterior which she presented was used more 
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as a mask for what lay underneath than to show what she really- 
felt. 

The battleship Oregon was swinging around with the wind. 
As Harold looked out onto the bay he could distinguish her 
great bulk slowly shifting its position, but only her outline was 
visible, owing to the wind-swept mist. He smiled as he thought 
of how attentive the sailors had been to them when he took 
Edith out there a couple of days ago. They had seen even 
those portions of the s:hip which were closed to the public. At 
the time he had felt rather resentful because Edith took such an 
interest in what was pointed out to her. 

Some people were talking nearby. Harold glanced in their 
direction, and for a moment thought that the tall young man 
with his back towards him was Fred. He had the same jolly 
laugh, but as he turned his head Harold could see that he was 
mistaken. Besides, Fred had told him that morning as he left 
him that he was going around to the Olympic Club in the after- 
noon. "Can't you come along, too ?" he had asiked. "No, sorry. 
But Fm taking Edith over to the California Building to dance." 
"Good enough. She's mine for the evening. We're going to 
a dance at the St. Francis. Can't you get a girl and come 
along with us? Lx)ve to have you." "It's awfully good of 
you, Fm sure, but I really can't make it. Fm seeing Guy 
Bates Post in 'Omar the Tent Maker'. Fm not keen for the 
party, but I can't back out now. Relatives, you know." Fred 
had laughed. "Well, we'll get together Sunday anyway. Edith 
is getting up an auto party. There'll be just four of us. She's 
asked Doris to come. You'll like Doris, she's the most popular 
girl in our crowd." 

Harold had met Fred at Edith's house the first evening he 
had been to dinner there. Her father wa's out of town on that 
particular evening and Fred had sat at the head of the table. 
The younger children had amused themselves by calling him 
"Papa" and yelling with delight when, with mock dignity, he 
threatened to send them all upstairs to bed. An immediate 
friendship had sprung up between the two young men. From 
the first Fred had put himself out to be as attentive to Harold 
as he possibly could, and the latter had deeply appreciated all 
that was done for him. 
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He had surmi'sed from the first evening that Fred and Editli 
were engaged. But further investigations had led him to dis- 
believe this suspicion. Neither of the two had ever hinted at 
the fact, Harold's aunt knew nothing whatsoever of it. He 
recollected how he had gone around with a girl in Chicago for 
years without ever having the affair develop into more than a 
warm friendship. From all indications this was one of those 
affairs. But the fact that Fred and Edith saw so much of each 
other, remained. That afternoon in the Muir Woods had left 
Harold in a state of penitence. K the party had not come 
around the bend at such an inauspicious moment he knew that 
he would have collected toll for his work as ferryman. Cross- 
ing the bay that evening he had felt very much ashamed of his 
impetuousness. It seemed as though Fred really had the 
right to Edith. It was like stabbing him in the back to attempt 
to carry on a flirtation with her. He knew that Fred would not 
have acted so with him — ^he was too ingenuous. 

Harold was still looking out over the bay when he became 
aware that the music inside had ceased. He walked hurriedly 
over to the door. He had some little trouble locating Edith but 
presently he saw her engaged in lively conversation with Mr. 
Hawkins. She saw him approaching and smiled at him. Haw- 
kins nodded. The band began playing "Hello 'Frisco." 

"Oh, we can't miss this one," said Edith. "Good-bye, Tom." 

Harold muttered something to Hawkins and led Edith out 
on the floor. He could see several people looking at them as 
they danced and he felt that they must make a splendid looking 
couple. Edith's head was thrown a trifle back and she was 
smiling up at him. He clapped too loudly for an encore. 

"How late is it?" asked Edith. "I've got to get home early. 
I'm going out with Fred this evening." 

"It's only 5 :15. Can't you stay for one more?" 

"No." 

"Well, half of one, then." 

"All right," she laughed. 

It was rapidly getting dark as they made their way out of the 
California Building. The street lights were blurred and hazy 
in the fog. As they passed by the little lake from which the 
mist was rising in clouds Edith smiled. 
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"You should have seen how angry Fred wa's the other day," 
she said. "Some of the Hula girls from the Zone were down 
here in a boat. It was in the morning and nobody was around. 
Fred and Doris and a couple of other young people and myself 
were walking by. The Hula girls asked us in broken English 
if we wouldn't like to go for a row. Doris and I thought we 
would, just for the fun of it. Fred asked me not to go, but of 
course I went ahead anyway. Dori's got up in the bow and I 
took the rudder. Fred and the others stood on the bank watch- 
ing us. A couple of times I steered the boat as though I in- 
tended to land and then turned it out again. The Hula girls 
saw how angry Fred was and they laughed and had a great 
time over it. We must have stayed out for a quarter of an hour. 
Fred was furious." 

"I don't wonder," said Harold. 

"Oh, nonsense," retorted Edith. "What was the difference ? 
We couldn't have been kidnapped." 

Harold said nothing further on the subject. 

"She must be having a lot of fun playing with Fred in that 
way," he thought. 

They decided to walk up the steep Filmore Street hill. Harold 
took Edith's arm. As they passed by the few lighted stores he 
noticed how high her color was. Ordinarily he would have 
attributed this to the fog. As it was he drew her slightly closer 
to him. They walked on in silence. 

A cable car passed by them, moving unemotionally up the 
steep grade. Some children came romping down by them. 
Then they were alone for a moment in the midst of the fog. 

Harold's mind was in a turmoil. Just to touch Edith's arm 
robbed his reason and strengthened his emotions. 

"Why should I put up barriers between us?" he thought. 
"Fred hasn't any right to her if I can win her." 

"Isn't this great?" he asked. 

Instead of saying "What?" she answered "Yes." 

They passed under an arc light on the corner. He did not 
look at her, Perfiaps he still somehow felt that he shouldn't 
attempt a flirtation. 

"We must hurry," said Edith. 
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The words brought Fred into Harold's mind more strongly 
than ever. 

"Let's run," he said. 

He grabbed her hand and started to run, dragging her after 
him. 

"Oh," she laughed, "slow down." 

Harold stopped. The few steps he had run up the hill had 
made him pant. Edith was laughing. 

"Do you want me to give out," she asked. "Wait a minute 
while I get my breath." She leaned up against the wall which 
arose straight from the sidewalk. 

"I'm sorry," he said. He slipped his arm about her as if to 
steady her. But she started walking at the "same instant. 
Harold doubted whether she had even felt the move. He took 
her arm once more, thoughts of Fred vanished. 

They turned down Vallejo Street. 

"Here we are, and in plenty of time," observed Harold, look- 
ing at his watch. 

"Come in a moment, won't you ?" said Edith. 

He did not even think of saying "No." Perhaps if he had 
not held her arm for so long he might have left her then. But 
he did not stop to figure out that psychological possibility. 

Edith opened the door with her latch-key. The house was 
dark inside. She switched on a light in the hall, then led the 
way through to the back parlor. The back of the house was 
on the downward slope of the hill which they had just ascended. 

"I want you to see this view of the Fair," said Edith. She 
kneeled on the window seat and drew the curtains aside. It was 
dark in the room, the hall light being blocked by portieres. 
Harold, standing beside Edith could see the dark outline of her 
figure. He moved nearer so that he barely touched her. 
Blankly he followed her gaze out over the black roof-tops which 
were scarcely distinguishable in the fog. The lights had been 
turned on at the Fair since they had left it, and huge inter- 
mingling bars of colored lights coming from searchlights 
placed on top of the various buildings crossed and recrossed 
one another and cut strange figures in the fog. Harold was 
but dimly aware of all this. Edith's voice was ringing in his 
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ear, and he could almost feel her bosom rise and fall with eadh 
breath she took. 

"What I like best of all is to see Art Smith make his aero- 
plane flights at night with those two smoke-pots on either wing 
of his machine. When he makes that dip and turns sideways at 
the same time you think he never will right himself." 

She turned towards Harold as she spoke. Just before 
she said the last word one of the searchlights found their win- 
dow for a brief space in the arc which it was languidly describ- 
ing. It caught the two looking squarely into eadi other's eyes. 
In that instant Edith was aware that Harold's cheeks were 
very flushed and that his eyes sparkled unnaturally. As for 
him, he saw a slight smile playing around the corners of her 
mouth. Somehow he had expected just that. In a snap of the 
fingers it was dark again, and for a moment silence reigned. 
But Edith spoke hurriedly. "You must be going now. I've 
got to get ready." She turned to walk across the room. And 
then Harold acted. He hardly knew how he did it, but he took 
Edith in his arms and crushed his lips against hers. To his 
amazement she remained practically impassive. She neither 
struggled nor made a cry, but putting her hands against his 
chest she pushed gradually back from him. This brought him 
to hi's senses more sharply than a rebuff could have. He dropped 
his arms. 

"Well ?" asked Edith in a low voice. 

He made no reply. 

"That was rather unfair of you, since you know I am en- 
gaged." 

There was a long pause. 

Then, "I'm awfully sorry ; I hope you'll forget this incident," 
he said. "I guess it is time I was leaving." 

"Can you find the light?" 

"Oh, don't bother." 

He passed through the portieres into the lighted hall, took his 
hat and coat mechanically from the rack, and proceeded out 
through the front door. He paused on the steps a moment to 
light a cigarette. It had grown penetratingly cold. He but- 
toned up his overcoat before he stepped into the heavy fog. 

Percival Gray Hart. 
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CHANCE MEETING. 

I open my door the slightest crack 
To see if the chambermaid is back 
With my shaving water. The long hall gleams, 
Gold and maroon in eddies and streams 
From spearlike candle serene and high, 
But a new light flickers as you walk by 
In a crinkling gown of yellow silk. 

That leaves your smooth arms white as milk, j 

And the hair that sweeps like the curve of a bell | 

To the high brown comb of tortoiseshell. | 

Our glances meet, and your dancing eyes 
Flame with a wilding, shy surprise- 
As if a wizard, by hocus-pocus 
Had suddenly conjured out a crocus!— 
And you step back once — and your bosom heaves 
Like a slow, strong water under leaves. 
While I stare and stare, my whole soul shaken 
By the wind it is death or bliss to awaken ; 
Honied ecstasy, throttling pain, 
Wisdom, agony, all astrain 

In that single meeting. . . A door clangs doom, 
Flat voices chatter of that and this — 
And you turn, and throw me a fairy kiss. 
And scurry into your room. 

Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A PSEUDO SNOB. 

A confession is one of the most difficult of achievements. 
There are multitudes of minor pitfalls and two very great ones 
to be avoided. The first of these is the danger of betraying one's 
real feeling in a moment of weakness. One is then forced to 
wallow indecently on and on through a perfectly disgusting 
mass of truth and becomes in a short time quite irretrievably 
lost. The other is, of course, the danger of being believed. It 
is a very clear case of the Devil and the Deep Sea. Yet in spite 
of these dangers, or perhaps on account of them, the thing has 
a sort of subtle fascination that is often quite irresistible. The 
longing to confess the secrets of one's inmost soul becomes at 
times overpowering. This is the unfortunate condition in which 
I find myself. 

Here are the facts. 

I am not a Snob. Now this is a thing which, in my better 
moments, I would not confess to anyone. One must keep up 
appearances in these matters. Furthermore, up until a short 
while ago I was entirely ignorant of this unfortunate condition 
of affairs. As a matter of fact I had never given the matter 
much thought one way or the other. I had 'simply taken it for 
granted that of course I was a Snob ! Doubt had never entered 
my mind on this point. It is a thing about which no really self- 
respecting man ever questions himself anyway. Therefore when 
the truth began to dawn upon me it left me quite dazed. At 
first I was inclined to ascribe it to an imagination distorted by 
worry and overwork. But it would not be put down in that 
way and finally I began to think about it in earnest. Which of 
course is the worst thing I could have done. The result of this 
was that I discovered that the astounding incredible fact was 
true. I was not a Snob. 

Now I have no patience with those narrow and unenlightened 
minds that conceive of a Snob as a sort of Social Disease. 
Their view-point is one of absolute ignorance. Snobbery is 
merely the expression of the natural egotism arising from a 
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Sense of Conscious Superiority. I admire the man who can fix 
upon me one of those vague far-away smiles, murmur a greet- 
ing in a vague far-away voice and pass on serenely into the 
higher ether. I may think him all sorts of a blessed idiot but 
I admire him just the same. I can't help admiring him. He 
has something that I haven't got. He has the firm conviction 
of his own superiority. This, I believe, is the greatest gift of 
the gods. And it was because I found that I didn't have this 
thing that I knew conclusively that I was not a Snob. 

After the first vain feeling of regret, not at having deceived 
myself thus far but at being unable to delude myself further, 
had passed away a more serious concern presented itself. It 
was due to a natural cowardice, the shrinking of a sensitive 
mind. I could endure the bitterness of self-revelation but I 
could not bear the thought that others should know the truth. 
There was but one way to prevent this. I should have to pre- 
tend to those feelings of self-esteem which I knew I did not 
possess, to wear the mask of the thing I had not the slightest 
right to be. 

There are unfortunately no rules on how to be a Snob. There 
ought to be. A standardized work of this kind would be highly 
desirable. Of course Lord Chesterfield must be given credit for 
a noteworthy and distinctly commendable attempt. But Ches- 
terfield has become entirely inadequate for the needs of the 
present day, as doubtles^s no one better than himself would 
realize. His theories are still sound but conditions have changed. 
The field is open for a modern writer. Its possibilities are posi- 
tively gorgeous. 

In the absence of all rules I was reduced to the necessity of 
depending entirely on observation. In this, however, I was par- 
ticularly lucky. The janitor and a friend of mine who is a 
street-car conductor fumi'shed perfect subjects for the beginner 
on account of the simplicity and directness of their methods, 
while the waiter at the grill where I take my humble meals was 
really marvellous for advanced study. I should feel disinclined 
however, to recommend his tactics with the actual impedimenta 
for afternoon tea use. His theory is all right but the accuracy 
with which he precipitates fluid matter into one's napkin from 
great distances or plants the butter delicately on one's vest de- 
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mands a finesse, an almost professional proficiency, as it were. 
But, as I say, his theory is perfectly sound. 

The difficulty, of course, lay in putting into practice the 
results of my observation. At first I had to watch myself very 
closely. A kxdc, a word, a gesture could undo much careful 
work. My actions were studied, calculated, all of them. I did 
not dare to ri^ a single unpremeditated deed. I would dd)ate 
upon the relative advisabihty of a direct cut or a preoccupied 
stare. I deliberated about all sorts of idiotic distinctions. I 
worried about the choice of a single word. I practised an ex- 
pression of polite boredom before a mirror for hours. I was 
miserable by day and sleepless by night I was consumed with 
a horrible notion that I should walk in my sleep and speak to 
some utter stranger. 

Then gradually all this ceased. I began to make the most 
unacountable progress. My gaucherie, my need for delibera- 
tion wore away. I acquired an ability to act without efiFort 
almost without thought I couldn't comprehend it It seemed 
that, in some absurd, unexplainable way I had ceased to pretend. 
And here is the most remarkable and highly significant phe- 
nomenon. I had! I can't explain it It was a psychological 
reaction, I have no doubt But it worked ! It worked beautifully ! 

Somehow I had acquired that which I knew I had not the 
slightest right to possess — z Sense of G>nscious Superiority! 
How did I do it? I don't know. One thing I do know. I 
haven't any more right to it dian the Man in the Moon. It is 
because I have the ineffable wisdom to realize this that I know 
I am not a Snob. 

But the joke of it is — oh, the huge joke of it is — ^nobody else 
knows it! 

C. A. Posey. 
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GRIEF. 

When I was nine years old, 

I waited in my room, wide-eyed and cold 

With fear. My father came to me and said, 

Quite simply : "Son, your Mother's dead — 

"Let's shoulder it together." And I heard 

Him quietly, answering not a word. 

But I knew then 

That there would be no hand to smooth the sheet. 

And tuck the covers in around my feet — 

No one to sing to me, nor put witch-hazel on my head. 

When it was hot and made me toss in bed. 

When I was ten, 

A horse and wagon, driven by some men 

Who didn't seem to care much what they did. 

Ran over my new bike, left standing at the curb. They hid 

The pieces three doors down, behind 

A rhododendron bush. I couldn't find 

It anywhere — but Jim, the gardener, caught it with his rake. 

And brought it home — I thought my heart would break. 

Four years after that, 

At Miss Sill's dancing-school, my Coralie 

Cut the cotillion — when she'd promised me 

Way back in March. I sat quite straight, and watched her dance 

With Henry, who was wearing new long pants. 

And talked to Eunice Burt, who sniffled. And I thought 

Of all the candy and the rose I'd bought. 

In the sixth form 

At school, when I was seventeen, and Proctor of my dorm. 

They wouldn't let me play in the big game, 

Because some meddlesome old doctor came. 

And said my heart was queer — I didn't get 
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My letter. But that night, at the middlers' dance I met 
Betty. Ned Hunter had her down, but he stood by 
And wouldn't dance with her — now I know why, 
— She came to my commencement in the spring, 
And spoiled it for me, doing the same thing. 

I lost out 

At college, in a big election, by about 

Three votes — all Chinamen's at that — and I thought then 

The whole world empty. But I soon braced up again 

And was quite happy, until Tom, 

My roommate, did a sneaky trick at Prom. 

The worst part of it was, he laughed about it too, 

And thought it quite a clever thing to do. 

The next year brought 

A wire, saying that they thought 

My father lost in the Titanic. I had mailed 

A letter to him, just the week before he sailed, 

— A petty, angry letter, all about 

An old account we couldn't straighten out. 

Later on, in business, a big deal fell through. 

Losing me all I had — and other people's too. 

But I stood straight and firm, from all that was 

Behind me. I drew myself up erect, and said. It does 

A man good to know sorrow — ^there is a kind 

Of wistful sweetness in it all, I find. 

— There's Dad, who died a soldier, when he tried 

To save a low Sicilian at his side. 

• 

But listen — ^just last night, 

Hope surged exultant in my heart at last. 

Rising triumphant over sorrows past. 

As I reflected on the words she said to me 

Just one short hour before. But now — "Verdi 

Was wonderful to-night," she said. 

Eagerly I waited, but she turned her head 

And watched the pale-faced waiters scurry in and out 

Among the little tables roundabout. 
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She laughed a nervous laugh, "You know 
I told you you might hope ? You can't — it isn't so, — 
Perhaps it was the music, and that last sweet scene 
That made me say a thing I didn't mean. 
— Fm sorry." I answered nothing, but I knew she lied. 

She went on recklessly, and tried 

To speak of trivial things — 'but all the while I watched her twist 

A tiny handkerchief about her wrist. 

So tightly that it must have hurt her. Powerless to move 

Or speak, I saw the woman that I love 

Kill her unborn love for me, 

And bring forth a monstrosity 

Which she called friendship — for she knew 

My love was inconvenient. Then, repelled, I drew 

Back from the horror — ^and it left 

Me sad and sickened and bereft 

Of all belief. 

I have known grief — . 

Philip J. Q. Barry. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

WINTER FASTNESSES. 

A Woman speaks: 

The stray snows beat the window and the stretch 

Of wide blue moorland trembles with black streaks 

Of shadowed pines. The slim-drawn icicles 

Stretch forth like witches* fingers to the mist 

And all the death-white circle of the night 

Steals in across my soul. Deep in the room 

The silence broods among the draperies. 

His love for her strikes Sirough my frightened heart 

And quivers there like poison 1 If he knew 

How young she is in love — ^and I ? There is 

No word that speaks the fullness of my love 

For him — she is — ^but see the languid fire 

Reflected in the glass is burning low 

And they are very close — ^her hand in his. 

If k were spring and I could flee away 

Into the night and far across the hills 

To still my burning sorrow in the damp 

Of long cool grasses — slip into some pool 

Of ebon stillness, down among black roots I 

There, all the stinging bum of sorrow lost 

■Beneath the widening circles, dream his love 

And, dreiaming, welcome death! But blue and cold 

The cruel moors stretch out — if I should slip 

Before them now — ^but no, the latch is loose 

And clatters at the shutting of the door. 

I must stand here and sob dry sobs and clench 

The window-sill. . . Oh, prison bars of love. 

John C, Farrar, 

-^ — ^As I sat in my study I happened to gaze at my flimsy edi- 
A BOOK ^^^^ ^^ Stevenson with the gilt coming oflf, in 
A DREAM imminent danger of being seized at any moment 
AND A by a no-longer obsequious book-agent, if I did 
BOOK AGEN7 not produce $1 — or is it $5, — I never can remem- 
ber which, — for the month just ended. And the sight of that shame- 
less Stevenson made me think of the outsides of books. Much has 
been written of their contents, very much less about their external 
appearance, and then generally from a technical viewpoint. Yet 
how significant the binding of a book often is, what a chance for 
subtle values and choice. We have all manner of bindings in all 
possible colors, and as a rule they are very bad as specimens of 
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• 
book-binding and worse as evidences of an artistic sense of color. 
When we import our books from England or France we do some- 
what better, for a book is still revered in those countries as an 
achievement worthy in itself of good work and not as a mere com- 
mercial bait which is measured by its ability to attract the sheckles 
or otherwise. To be sure, all the bindings from abroad are tiot 
fine — indeed, if we in America never rise to the heights of foreign 
couAtries, an innate sense, inherited perhaps from our puritanical 
ancestors, of the horror of too much color keeps us free from 
some of the atrocities of book-binding to be had in Germany and 
elsewhere. 

But it seems curious that we have not long ago awakened to the 
fact that for a book to be perfect a subtle sympathy ought to exist 
between the actual words of the book and its type, its binding and 
general appearance. What a chance is opened for an artistic and 
well-read man! With capital advanced by some millionaire, 
anxious to acquire the reputation of a patron of the arts — ^there 
are many such in this blessed or benighted country of ours, de- 
pending on how one looks at it — ^he would set up an establishment 
printing only fine and rather expensive editions of authors with 
completely established reputations. This plant would cater only 
to the minority with no furtive eye on the crowd. The "great 
unwashed" would not exist for the director of this enterprise. 
But the millionaire, the college professor (if his long years of 
service have provided him with enough coin of the realm to pur- 
chase a good book now and then), the intellectual student who has 
the inestimable advantage of a well-to-do father, the collector, 
the artist, all these would be welcome. They would be free to 
wander throughout the show rooms, to examine, to criticize, and 
finally through the efforts of a glib salesman — ^the only strictly 
commercial touch about the place — they would be persuaded to 
buy. What a delight it would be for those who knew and loved 
books, what a relief from the horrors that are turned out to-day 
skillfully calculated to outrage the good taste of the few. Every 
binding would be carefully chosen to suit the author, the type 
would be in accord with the work, the size of the volume would 
be a matter of careful study. Then we should no longer groan in 
despair, but could take pride in our library great or small. Let the 
philistine buy his books at Liggett's drug stores, here would be a 
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place for the discerning, for the literary voluptuary. The idea 
enchanted me and I fell asleep to find myself in just such a place 
wandering around amidst heaps of gloriously bound volumes. 

I remember I first found a Rabelais — ^large in size with good 
substantial type worthy to print the name "Gargantua." The 
color was a deep red of calf-skin; the paper thick and heavy. 
There was no flimsiness, no gilt or tinsel ; all was solid, masculine, 
eminently sufficient unto itself. Beside it I discovered an edition 
of Walter Pater which was a delight to one's eyes. Each volume 
tall and thin, its color a light gray tinged with blue. Across the 
front was printed Walter Pater in tall thin letters without curves. 
There were large margins; all was sober, classical, unemotional. 
A little further on I chanced upon a volume of Wilde's plays. A 
lilac tint suited the contents — a, tint which suggested infinite shades 
of meaning, delightful mental and verbal gymnastics, complete 
intellectual froth. The paper was thin between my fingers and the 
edges quite properly gilded. As I am a lover of that arch senta- 
mentalist and sensualist Sterne I was overjoyed to find four splen- 
did volumes of a peculiarly indefinite yellow binding, the face of 
them pure yellow, but on the lower left hand comer in smaH, 
furtive letters of dark blue was printed the name of the author, 
Lawrence Sterne. It took me hours to get away from those as at 
every place I opened Uncle Toby seemed to be at his best. In- 
numerable heroic-sized tomes whose pages seemed about to burst 
their covers through sheer exuberance of spirit forced themselves 
upon me. The binding was fine leather of a scarlet color, — ^the 
color of rich blood, of rebellion, of the lust of battle and the joy 
of life. Who could it be but Dumas, as indeed it was. What 
otherrkind of binding would have been worthy to hold the roister- 
ing and gallant musketeers, the Count of Monte Cristo and his 
watery escape from the Chateau d'lf, the fatal diamond necklace, 
all the glory and thrill of the tales? Then tucked away in a 
corner, seemingly abashed by its virile neighbors, I discovered la 
stiff, formal looking volume — "pseudo-classic" was written all 
over it, and yet it had a certain attraction and its shape pleased 
the eye, for it was not unduly big nor small. I turned to the title 
page and in stiff, rigid type was printed "Alexander Pope" and 
under it, 

"Grove nods at grove, each alley: has a brother." 
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Countless other volumes claimed my attention : a Robert Bridges 
done in pure white with a thin baby-blue line rtmning around the 
edge as a border; a black cover with the name "Dostoyevsky" 
across the front in brilliant red ; a Horace in light brown and gold. 
For a book-lover the place was a Paradise and I found myself 
wondering if it might not be possible to have the type of the book 
change as the story did. So in "Loma Doone" when a man's 
biceps are being torn out like "the core of an orange" the type 
mighit be heavy and thick, while in the exquisite love scenes be- 
tween John Ridd and Loma it might be light, graceful,, and 
fragile. I was amusing myself with this idea when I had the 
misf oirtune to wake up. 

Across the room was my book-case and I gazed with a feeling 
of horror at my flimsy edition of Stevenson with the gilt coming 
o& in imminent danger of being seized at any moment by a no 
longer obsequious book agent if I did not produce $L, or is it 
$S — I never caoa remember which, though just then I had a hope- 
less, feeling that it must be $5 — for the month just ended. I 
closed my eyes, but the dream would not return and I wondered 
wearily how Froude would have interpreted it. Just then an 
impetious. knock on the door startled me ; I recognized it as that 
ol my pursuer, the book agent. Taking my edition of Stevenscm 
in my arms I shouted, "Come in." As the door opened I Qxmg 
the entire lot at his head and savagely aided him to descend the 
stairs, at a considerably faster pace than that at which he had 
ascended. Returning to my room I smiled happily at the vacant 

^P^*- Thomas R. Coward. 

DfiSIRfiE. 

I would not change the rose to grey, 

Desir^e, 
For morning sun is brighter far, 
Than shafted beam of even star, 
And scented night can only mar. 
Ah, let us keep it always day, 

Desir6e. 

My love is chill and cold, you say, 

Find you, Beloved, ohifll in this? 
iLies there then cold in burning kiss ? 
'Tis but the ash that is amiss. 
I cannot mine own heart betray, 

Desiree. 
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Come, let us live — live in to-day, 

Desiree. 
And hand in hand all blithely go 
To woodland violets that grow 
Beneath the waterfall we know, 
And cool our faces in the spray, 

D^sirce. 

With all oiy strength I strive to stay, 

Desiree, 
Deep in my heart, the rising fire 
That sears my soul in my desire, 
— ^And it is rising ever higher I 
For June is but the gift of May, 

Desiree. 

But if June comes I only pray, 

Desiree, 

That we may search without a sigh 

The heights that naught can gdorify. 

And then, — ere disendiantment—dic, 

For there shall be no yesterday, 

Desiree. 

Phmp /. 0. B€ury. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Football Scores, 

Yale, 19; Virginia Polytechnic, 0. 

Yale, 36; Washington and Jefferson, 14. 

Yale, 7; Colgate, 3. 

Junior Fraternity Elections. 
Alpha Delta Phi : 

1917 — Merle Williams Whipple, of Hartford, Conn. 

1918 — George Ellsworth Keeler, of Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Allan 
Murray Price, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Frederick Westcott SoUey, of 
New York City ; Martin Felipe Sosa, of Panama, R. of P. ; Pier- 
son Underwood, of Evanston, 111. 

1919_joseph Albright Archbald, Jr., of Buflfalo, N. Y. ; Newell 
Avery Augur, of Chicago, 111. ; Sherman Baldwin, of New York 
City; Stephen Vincent Benet, of Augusta, Ga. ; Allan Bamette 
Campbell, of New York City; Donald Malcolm Campbell, of 
Detroit, Mich. ; Radcliflfe Dann, of Buffalo, N. Y. ; Thomas Ewing, 
Jr., of Washington, D. C. ; Raymond Hilliard Gage, Jr., of We- 
nonah, N. Y. ; David Meade Gilmore, of Sewickley, Pa. ; William 
Augustus Hanway, of Pelham Manor, N. Y. ; Allan Vanderoef 
Heeley, of Plainfield, N. J. ; Gerald William O'Connor, of Water- 
ford, N. Y. ; Howard Gray Park, of Santa Barbara, Calif. ; James 
Masterson Peticolas, of Houston, Texas; Guy Himtington Rich- 
ards, of New York City, N. Y. ; Theodore Houston SoUey, of 
New York City ; Edward Robert Swanton, of Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Lawrence Everett Wilson, of Br3m Mawr, Pa. 

Psi Upsilon : 

1917 — ^David Smith Cowles, Oliver Francis Green, James 
Daniel Lucey, George Edward Nichols. 

1918 — Benjamin DeForest Buel Hammett, of El Paso, Texas; 
Woodland Kahler, of New York City; Robert Kerr McConnell, 
of Northampton, Mass.; Gorton Palmer Morgan, of Norwalk, 
Conn. ; Willis Hubbard Sargent, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
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191^— Alexander Porteous Dann, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Allan 
Wilkins Douglass, of Buffalo, N. Y. ; Samuel Ewing Durand, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; Darrow Bruce Fulton, of New York City; 
Robert Wadsworth Griggs, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; Ashton 
William Hawkins, of El Paso, Texas ; Oswald Roberts Jones, of 
Waterbury, Conn.; Milton Shaw Kimball, of Bath, Me.; Samuel 
Waldron Lambert, Jr., of New York City; Alexander Agnew 
McCormick, Jr., of Chicago, 111.; James Sanford Otis, of Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Darley Randall, of New York City ; Thomas Clifford 
Rodman, of Los Angeles, Calif.; Edward Traver Smith, of 
Patchogue, N. Y. ; Clarence Stanley, of Great Barrington, Mass. ; 
Gilbert Stanley, of Great Barrington, Mass.; Frederic Latimer 
Way, of Hartford, Conn. ; Hugh Allen Ward, of Brookl)m, N. Y. ; 
Kenneth Oxford Wood, of Buffalo, N. Y. ; Franklin Warren 
Wolf, of New York City. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon : 

1918 — Henry Reed Heebner, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 
Goodrich King, of Providence, R. I. ; John Hazlehurst Mason, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. ; Edward Payson Rucker, of Poland Springs, 
Me.; John Lambert van Pelt, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1919 — Francis Brownell Avery, of Aurora, N. Y. ; David 
Chapin Beebe, of Syracuse, N. Y. ; Frederick Dewhurst Carter, 
of Hartford, Conn. ; Edward de Cemea, of New York City ; Gan- 
son Goodyear Depew, of Buffalo, N. Y. ; John Franklin Enders, 
of Hartford, Conn.; Earl Warren Goodell, of New York City; 
Charles Haffner, Jr., of Orrville, Ohio; John Bryant Knox, of 
Berkeley, Calif. ; William Cassius Goodloe McDowell, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. ; Winter Mead, of Bronxville, N. Y. ; Gerald Griffith 
Philbin, of New York City ; Stephen Potter, of Brookline, Mass. ; 
Barclay Robinson, of Hartford, Conn.; Shirley Robinson Snow, 
Jr., of Rochester, N. Y. ; Charles Gillet Stradella, of North Tono- 
wanda, N. Y. ; William Ambrose Taylor, Jr., of New York City ; 
George Nesmith Walker, of Lynn, Mass. ; Jay Northern Whipple, 
of New York City. 

Zeta Psi : 

1918 — Charles Prentiss Andrews, of New York City ; DeWitt 
Woodford Balch, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; Alfred Merrill Kreutz, of 
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Sharon, Mass.; Austin Roe Preston, of East Aurora, N. Y. ; 
Qiarles Secor Risdon, of New York City. 

1919 — Francis Jebb Allen, of Kenosha, Wise. ; Robert Remsen 
Arnold, of Albany, N. Y. ; John Henry Bumstead, of New Haven, 
Conn.; Porter Bourne Chase, of Hartford, Conn.; Mortimer 
Cobb, of Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. ; Walter Justus Connolly, 
of Roxbury, Mass.; Frederick Goodrich Crane, Jr., of Dalton, 
Mass.; Harold Phillips Curtis, of New York City; Edward 
Harvey Cushing, of Cleveland, Ohio; Francis Alphonsus Drew, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Edward McCrady Gaillard, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Charles Lunt Carter Gait, of Honolulu, H. T. ; George Dewey 
Gilbert, of Springfield, Mass. ; Charles Anthony Hinkle, of Oster- 
ville, Mass. ; George Oliver Johnston, of Detroit, Mich. ; Frederidc 
Henry Knight, Jr., of Sunbury, Pa. ; Churchill Crittenden Peters, 
of Seattle, Wash.; Burford Lorimer Porter, of Elmhurst, 111.; 
Kenneth Farrar Potter, of St. Louis, Mo. ; Derrick Tilton Vail, 
Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Beta Theta Pi : 

1917 — Percival Gray Hart, of Chicago, 111. 

1918 — David Edward Bronson, of Stillwater, Minn. ; William 
Hodge McCance, of New Haven, Conn. ; Lloyd Edward Mintum 
Mayer, of Newport, R. I. ; Rutherford Hayes Piatt, Jr., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio ; Eliot Leland Wight, of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1919 — Donald Thomas Aikenhead, of New Rochelle, N. Y. ; 
Warren Northcott Albertsen, of New York City ; Edward Walter 
Bourne, of New Haven, Conn.; Benjamin Yates Brewster, of 
Glenwood Springs, Colo.; Anthony Wayne Co<^, Jr., of Cooks- 
burg, Pa. ; Walker Williams Corbin, of Hartford, Conn. ; Irving 
Pemberton Corse, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Thomas Ridgway 
Coward, of Bronxville, N. Y. ; Ashbel Green Gulliver, of New 
York City; John Maurice Hare, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; Sherlod 
Andrews Herrick, of Cleveland, Ohio; William I^ilip Irvin, of 
Big Run, Pa. ; Newell Sloss Knight, of Evanston, Ills. ; Elmore 
McNeill McKee, of Summit, N. J.; John Howard Mallon, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Humphrey Morris, of New Haven, Conn.; 
Henry Langford Page, of LiFchfield, Conn.; Malcolm Harrison 
Ross, of Newark, N. J. ; Frankland Fish Stafford, of Cleveland, 
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Ohio ; John Peters Stevens, Jr., of Plainfield, N. J. ; Seth Talcott, 
of Hartford, Conn. ; Carr Meysenburg Thomas, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Pundits 
Announced the election of : Alfred Raymond Bellinger, Edward 
Lawrence Davis, George Mosher Murray, Robert Paul Pflieger, 
Bruce Tdbbals Simonds, all of 1917. 

The Elihu Club 
Announced the election of the following from the AcademrMc 
Senior Glass : John Jeremiah Bachman, of New Haven, Gonn. .; 
Heyliger Ghurch, of Washington, D. G. ; Adolph Mollenhauer 
Dick, oi New York Gity ; Jeremiah Maxwell Evarts, of Windsor, 
Vt. ; Sidney Genin Kelley, of New York Gity ; William Kent, Jr., 
of Kentfield, Galif. ; Stanley Warren Metcalf, of Auburn, N. Y. ; 
John Francisco Richards, of Kansas Gity, Mo. 

Election to College Student Council. 
Joseph Godfrey Deering, 1917, of Saco, Maine. 

The Elizabethan Club 

Announced the election of the following: Dr. Walter B. James, 
'79; Dwight R. Meigs, 1907; Frank T. Tweddell, 1917; George 
B. Tevis, 1917 S. ; George Soule, 1908. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Dust of Stars. Danf ord Barney. John Lane, 1916. 

The term "Minor Poet" is out of repute. Poetry is becoming 
less of the checkerboard of comparative values; intrinsic worth 
and the undeniable true touch are realized aside from what has 
gone by and what is to be. To quote Mr. Barney, it is no longer 
a case of "I might have given all to know 
All that I lost." 

The greater number of these poems were written before the 
departure of the Class of 1916 from the Campus; this is not the 
poet's excuse but rather his achievement. The weaknesses of the 
volume can be attributed to cloistered environment, while its 
beauties point to the frequent hours when the Author was capable 
of forgetting the overwhelming drabness that consistently settled 
over his community. 

These are not lyrics of the Irene McLeod ring ; rather do they 
inherit the more dignified tone of one Thomas Hardy. Mr. 
Barney, however, is not a pessimist ; yet it is my conviction that 
he is unwilling to think of Love and Winter as two companion 
souls. One may with some justice quarrel with his conception of 
passion because he does not run to meet his feeling. The poet 
must dream but the danger lies, as the Poet himself sa3rs, in 
"Empty dreams, imtrue or dead." In such a poem as "Holly 
Bloom" the feeling becomes clouded in "poetry". Be it said to 
Danf ord Barney's credit that this is an exception ; occasionally it 
flares up in the employment of such dangerous words as "eternal", 
"consummate", "wind-swept". These generalities disappear in 
the finer work where he practices his own dictum of "Things made 
sacred by small circumstance." Here is an instance that bids the 
poet become more of the realist without losing his unreality. Such 
criticism, one may feel, is not destructive. 

It is a book of fine lines and fine verses mingled with closely- 
packed thought. His lines are never lazy: "Slowing the pulse 
from the blind soul's duress". Occasionally he writes an idea of 
fresh originality into unpoetic stanzas as in "The Heart of a Man- 
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sion" or "From A Train". This last is not in his field. There 
are fine, brisk, Meredithian touches in "Love and Liberation" — 
almost the childlike singing of James Stephens. "Revenir" is 
closely packed with careful thought. A few of the sonnets are 
lacking in clarity; several of them are the equals of Mr. Mase- 
field's group. There is scarcely space for us to enumerate the 
glowing, slow-sparkling beauties of "Song in the Meadow", "To- 
morrow", and "Day's End". One is led to ponder as to why this 
last was not submitted as a Qass Poem. Its position at the end 
of the volume is altogether happy ; indeed it is the best thing in 
the volume. 

Danford Barney steps out as the first singer of the Class of 
1916. His success places the rest of us in a joyful envy, for 
beside him we are, in his own beautiful words, 

" processioned fireflies 

Marching beside a listless, weaving sea". 

M. L. F. 

IVitte Arrives. By Elias Tobenkin. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$1.25. 
The story of a young immigrant who attains success after much 
hardship and suffering. The novel is a testimony to the assimi- 
lative power of the "Great Melting Pot", which the reader 
praises in spite or perhaps because of the book's rather unusual 
ending — while he is compelled to admire, at the same time, the 
vigorous optimism of the author and the victorious energy of his 
hero. 

The Advance of the English Novel. By William Lyon Phelps, 

Lampson Professor of English Literature at Yale. Dodd, 

Mead and Co., $1.50. 

A history of the English novel, written in that entertaining way 

which makes so much of the charm bf Professor Phelps' writing 

and conversation. The book is a comprehensive survey of the 

development of the novel, beginning with the days when it evolved 

from the Character Books and the Periodical Essay up to the 

present time, when it reigns as a king over the domain of English 

Prose. 
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The New York of the Novelists, By Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
Dodd, Mead and Co., $2.00. 
In a pleasant and very interesting chat with the reader, Mr. 
Bartlett acquaints him with New York — not our colossal,, cos- 
mopolitan and noisy New York — but with the picturesque New 
York of Poe, with the New York of Lefevre and Phillq>s, and 
that of O. Henry and Henry James. 

The City of Toil and Dreams, By William Gary Sanger. The 
Country Life Press. 
A collection of verse — reprinted from the "Vindex" and from 
the "Harvard Advocate" — ^the most noteworthy of which sing the 
power of the modern city, and happenings incidental to its exist- 
ence. 

Towards an Enduring Peace, 

A series of essays by prominent men and women, treating of 
the international problems arising out of the war, and of their 
solution. Compiled by Randolph S. Bowme, and printed by the 
American Association for International Conciliation. 

The Eighteenth Century in France, By C. Stryienski, and The 
French Revolution, by L. Madelin. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$2.50 each. 
These two books are part of a series of volumes on the "Na- 
tional History of France," edited by Mr. Funck-Brentano. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons are doing notably useful work in 
undertaking the publication of these books in English. Those 
who have had the opportunity of getting acquainted with Mr. 
Funck-Brentano's work as a historian know that his name is a 
sufficient guarantee of his work as an editor. Mr. Stryienski's 
book is a study of the period of French history that is perhaps the 
most interesting of all, barring the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
epopoda. It is that which treats of the life and death of Louis 
XV., "Le Bien Aime" whose misgovernment is responsible for 
the popular unrest which will later culminate in the French Rev- 
olution. Mr. Madelin takes up his work where Mr. Stryienski 
left it, at a time when Louis XVI. has been the Ruler of France 
"by the Grace of God" for fifteen years. Mr. Madelin's study of 
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the Revolution— ending with the advent of Bonaparte — ^is un- 
doubtedly the best French book of its kind published on the Rev- 
olution, and, as there is practically no good English book on that 
subject, the historian and the reading public which takes interest 
in works of a serious character ought to feel grateful of the oppor- 
tunity which is offered to them. 

The Wreck of the Storm, By Maurice Maeterlinck. Dodd, Mead 
and Co., $1.50. 
To be reviewed next month. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

FALL TIME. 

All white and cold behind the bare popilars hangs the moon. Beneath; 
the brown weeds are frost-crusted and fain«t rustlings hint of rabbits among 
them. The apple trees are leafless, yet here and there an apple is left on a 
black, stark branch. Wood smoke hangs in the air. All day long you have 
been hunting and your rough trousers are covered with burrs. Just now 
you are standing on the porch looking into the night. And you breathe 
deep of it — ^the frost, the moonlight and the taste of cold apples hidden in 
the neglected gardens. Then turning you go back into the study where 
a fire is burning. You stretch out in your arm chair, sip from your glass 
of cider and start to write. 

"The smell of bumin* powder 
An' the bellin* of the dog 
Gettin* ever louder, louder 

Comin* trailin* crost the 'bog 
Gits a feller all excited; 
Lawd but he gets plum delighted 
With the world. 

"Soon the sedge begins to rustle. 

An' you cock the ole shotgun. 
For the dog's begun to hustle; 

Hear *im yelpin' ! Now's the fun ! 
An' you hear a muffled thumpin' 
And the rabbit shoots a-humpin' 
By your feet." 

The fire is burnt pretty low now and outside the window you see that 
the moon has long left the poplars. With an amus«d smile you read over 
what you have just written and then with a laugh toss it into the embers. 
For a moment you sit and watch the paper flare and die and then you 
creak up-stairs to bed. You feel better now. It was the Fall that made 
you do it. 

s. III. 
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GOOD SWEATERS 
IN SPITE OF WAR 



Prices run as of old, from $5 to $25. And 
many of the very best ones we are holding 
at our Old Price, in spite of the fact that 
new ones are not in sight. 

Fcfr instance, AngcMras, from Light Weight at 
$10 to Very Heavy Weight at $25, are on 
die old basis and very good value. 

We still have Alpaca — ^had them on hand — 
fortunate f <Mr Alpaca likers that we did — 
held at $10. The war has brought in the 
Camel's Hair Sweater as a substitute for 
the impossible — Soft as Down — $15. 

Pure Wool and W<»vted — ^Beautifully Warm 
and Durable — ^from $5 to $7.50. 
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Established 1896 



Lan^rock 
Gamer 



Successors to 
LANGROCK & RESNIK 
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Elm and York Streets 
New Haven, Conn. 



New York Office 

220 Broadway, St Paul Bldg. 

Telephone 6405 Gortlandt 



FACTORY 

SITES :: :: 

On Deep Water with 
Railroad Facilities 



Property located midway be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J., 5 miles from N. Y. City Hall, 
fronting on the Passaic and Hack- 
ensack Rivers ; in the heart of the 

World's Greatest hehor 
Market 

crossed by 

FOUR RAILROADS 

and their branches, sidings from 
which can be obtained: 

Pennsylvania R. R. 
Central R, R. of N. J. 
D„ L. & W. R. R. 
Elrie Railroad 



Newark Bay and Passaic River 
Channels up to the property 20 
feeit at low tide. 

Property suitable for any kind of 
manufacturing or commercial en- 
terprise requiring tide water and 
railroad facilities. 



'Phone 
744--Cort 



31 Nassau St, 
N. Y. City 
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We Wish to be Your Druggist 



R. T. HALL, Mgr. 



268 York St., cor. Elm New Haven, Conn. 



(( 



By The JFay'' 

John F. Fitzgerald 

HABERDASHER 



NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



We are now located in our new quartor* at 

92-94 College Street 

opposite Hotel Taft Entrance 

TAILORS 

New Haven Connecticut 



Yale Lit, Advertiser. 



Chas. D. Barney & Co 



INVESTMENT SECURITIES 



15 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Tb^ Curtiss Studio 



1090 Chapel Street 



PORTRAITS FRAMES 



ART GOODS 



